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1AVING at various times, in the pages of the 
Art Journal, spoken at some length upon, 
and given illustrative examples of, prehistoric 
pottery from various localities, both in this 
country and in Ireland, and called attention to 
many of the more characteristic features by 
which the various "makes" might be dis- 
tinguished, I now proceed to notice some remarkable examples 
which the Wolds of Yorkshire and other places in the northern 
districts of England have recently given up to the hands of 
the explorer. They are, at all events some of them, new in 
form and peculiar in character of ornamentation, and are 
therefore possessed of more than ordinary interest to the 
antiquary, and are of more or less importance in their suggestive- 
ness to the manufacturer in our own day. The Wolds of York- 
shire and the districts of Durham and Northumberland, from 
which the examples I am about to give have been derived, are 
extremely rich in grave mounds of the Celtic period ; and the 
greater part of these, until lately called upon to "give up their 



Fig. i. 

required were made— is a matter beyond doubt, and that others 
belong to a somewhat later time, when bronze became known 
and is found along with the human remains they contain, is 
equally certain. Of the former it is impossible even to form an 
idea of age or period, so far back do they run into the " shades 
of hoar antiquity." 

The time of the introduction of iron seems to all authorities to 
be the most feasible point from which to start on inquiries as to 
age and period. The use of this metal was known in Britain, it 
may be well to state, " at the time of Julius Caesar's invasion of 
the country, in the year B.C. 55 ; and its introduction may be 
placed, with some degree of confidence, as dating from about 



dead," had remained intact and uninjured, except in processes 
for cultivation of the land. In the nearly two hundred barrows 
opened in Yorkshire alone by my friend, the Rev. Canon Green- 
well, numerous objects of interest were found, while in about 
the same number examined by other zealous antiquaries equally 
important results have been obtained. 

The grave mounds thus opened were naturally of various 
forms and sizes, and doubtless were the work of different tribes, 
but the characteristics were well preserved, and the objects they 
yielded of more than usual interest. Their age, which it is of 
course manifestly impossible correctly to estimate, runs back 
into the dim far-off distance— so dim, indeed, that scarcely a ray 
of light, beyond what is emitted from the researches in the 
barrows themselves, has penetrated— and in which, with all our 
skill and cleverness, we can only grope in uncertainty and 
•wonderment. 

That one class of barrows dates back to a pure neolithic age — 
a time long before any metal whatever was in use, and when 
stone alone was the material from which the few implements 





Fig. 2. 

two or three centuries before the birth of Christ. The use of 
bronze for weapons and implements, which preceded this time, 
must have lasted over a lengthened period, for it is not possible 
to account for the large numbers of articles in that metal which 
have been found throughout the country, and the high perfec- 
tion in manufacturing it which had been attained, upon any 
other supposition. If seven hundred years are allowed as the time 
during which bronze was the metal* used for the making of cut- 
ting instruments — and this estimate is probably under rather 
than above the truth— the date of the introduction of bronze may 
be estimated as being somewhere about the year B.C. 1000." 
Much of the pottery, therefore, found on the Wolds, as else- 
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where throughout the kingdom, must date back to a period fully 
a thousand years before the Christian era, and doubtless in 
many instances, to some centuries even before that. We may 
therefore, in round numbers, say that a considerable proportion 
of the Celtic pottery brought to light by the labours of the 
"barrow digger" are three thousand years old, while others 
belong to the next, or bronze period, and long antecedent to the 
time of the Roman conquest of this country. 

The Wolds of the East Riding of Yorkshire, where many 
most interesting and important " finds " of prehistoric pottery 
have been made by the Rev. Canon Greenwell and by other 
earnest explorers, form a "district lying on the south side 
of the valley of the river Derwent, and opposite, at a distance of 
some miles, to the range of oolitic hills" upon which many of 
the barrows where the discoveries have from time to time been 
made are placed. "This tract of country," the Canon writes, 
"consisting of swelling and rounded chalk hills, interspersed 
with waterless valleys, and covered, before cultivation had in 
recent times brought it under the plough, with a stunted vegeta- 
tion of short grass, furze, and ling, but with little wood, occupies 




Fig. 3- 

a considerable space in East Yorkshire. It is bounded on the 
north by the valley of the Derwent, on the east by the sea and 
the flat lands of Holderness, on the south by the alluvial valley 
of the Humber, and on the west by the great plain of York." 
This district, notwithstanding its sparse vegetation, its want of 
shelter, and its scarcity of water, presents abundant proofs, in the 
shape of defensive works, ramparts, ditches and the like, 
sepulchral remains, and the thousands of flint chippings that 
are turned up, that in the very earliest times it was inhabited by 
a numerous population ; and it is to them we are indebted for the 
many curious and important examples of early ceramic art that 
have been brought to light. To Canon Greenwell universal 
thanks are due for the care bestowed, the energy displayed, and 
the enlightened intelligence exhibited in the exploration of grave 
mounds, and in the admirable work * detailing his discoveries 
which he has given to the. world. To some few of the rare 
examples of early pottery exhumed by him in various parts of 
the country I now proceed very briefly to direct attention. 

* "British Barrows." Clarendon Press, Oxford. 



The first is, so far as relates to the scolloped ornament around 
the overlapping rim and the body itself, of a type hitherto 
unknown. This cinerary urn, which is fifteen inches in height 
and twelve and a half inches in width at the mouth, was found 
inverted over a deposit of 'burnt bones at a farm called Rose- 
brough, in the Northumbrian parish of Bamborough. The 
rest of the vessel is covered with zigzag and other lines in a 
somewhat elaborate manner. As the earliest known British 
example of scolloped pattern — that is, the ..edge formed of a 
series of segments of circles, or, as heraldically described, 
invecked — this vessel is unique, and therefore of great impor- 
tance. 

The next (Fig. 2) is of a hitherto unknown form, and there- 
fore on that account, as well as for its elaborate ornamentation, 
is of more than usual interest. The overlapping rim is, of 
course, common to Celtic urns, and the hollowing in of the 
curved neck is also very general, but the sides of the body are 
more upright, and the whole outline more angular, than usual, 




Figs. 4 and 5. 

while the base is different from most. This fine example of what 
is technically called a "drinking cup" is elaborately covered 
with encircling lines and bands of knot-ornament and other 
patterns, the whole, as usual, produced by the indenting of twisted 
thongs or fibres into the pliant clay. Another drinking cup 
(Fig. 3), from Goodmanham, has a well-defined pattern both on 
its neck and around the body, which gives it a marked value in 
point of beauty far beyond most vessels of the period. The 
pattern, it will be seen, is produced by a series of zigzag lines 
forming bands between the encircling lines, and in these the 
triangular spaces (in the upper band those with the points 
upward, and in the lower those with the points downward) are 
filled in, in the one instance, with herring-bone, and in the 
other with horizontal, lines ; the whole produced by pressing 
twisted thongs or fibres into the clay while soft. Around the 
base is a band of herring-bone ornament. The taste displayed 
in the decoration of this urn, and the effect produced by the 
very simple means at hand in those primitive times, are very 
striking and pleasing. 
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One series of urns for which the antiquarian world has to 
thank Canon Greenwell is that upon which, many centuries 
before the Christian era, the cross forms a prominent feature. 




Figs. 6 and 7. 

These are among the most curious and archseologically im- 
portant of his "finds," and are of immense assistance in 




Figs. 8 and 9. 

tracing out the origin and the history of the cross as a symbol 
and as a component part of early ornamentation. 

One of these (Figs. 4 and 5), a Northumbrian specimen from 



Alwinton, is a " food vessel " of the usual type, but richly orna- 
mented, and with four unpierced eaves at the shoulder. " It is," 
says the Canon, " with one exception, the most beautiful specimen 
of its class, both in fabric and ornamentation, I have ever met 
with. The markings appear to be due to different applications of 
the same pointed instrument, which has sometimes been drawn 
over the moist clay, at other times inserted directly into it, by 
which means both lines and dots have been produced. It 
possesses the unusual feature of being ornamented on the 
bottom, where is a cross formed by two transverse lines, with a 
series of dots along each side of the limbs ; this rarely occurs 
on vessels of any kind." Another (Figs. 6 and 7), this time a 
drinking cup from Goodmanham, has also a cruciform pattern, 
equally as well defined as the other, on the bottom. The 
groundwork, if it may be so called, is scored across in lines, 
forming it into small squares or checks, the cross itself being 
left with a plain surface. 
Another example (Figs. 8 and 9) has also a cruciform pattern 




Figs. 10 and n. 

on the bottom, formed by impressing a twisted thong into the 
pliant clay, but here it partakes, to some extent, of the 
character of the fylfot cross, concerning which I have already 
spoken in these pages. 

There yet remains another, and perhaps more remarkable, 
example to notice. This was found at Weaverthorpe, and had 
the base formed into four feet in a kind of cross, their 
cruciform character being best understood by a more highly 
developed specimen from Heighington, of which I am fortunate 
in being able to give engravings in Figs. 10 and 11. The 
base of this remarkable vessel is shaped into a perfect cross, 
and the series of segments of circles that rise from each of its 
limbs give it a perfectly unique appearance. 

It will be seen, from these brief notes, for how many and 
what important types of prehistoric pottery of our country 
archaeologists and Art manufacturers are indebted to the 
labours of Canon Greenwell— labours that I do not hesitate to 
say, in some of their results, rank second to none in interest 
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and value. Other types beyond those I have named, and of 
equal importance with them, have also been brought to light 
by him, and have added immensely to our knowledge of the 
state of the fictile arts, and of the powers of design, of our 
earliest forefathers. 

It is only by constant watchfulness for new types, and by a 
careful, discriminating, and enlightened comparison of different 
examples from various localities — the Peak of Derbyshire, the 
Wolds of Yorkshire, the hills of Northumberland, the downs of 
Dorset and Wilts, the mining districts of Cornwall and other 
counties — that we can ever hope to form a correct esti- 
mate of the early state of the arts in England, or of their 
dawning in the far-off distance, and their gradual develop- 
ment to our own times. Every new type (or variety of 
old ones), such as those I have now ventured to bring under 
notice, forms a link in our chain of knowledge, and not only 



helps one to a better understanding of the habits and sentiments 
of bygone races, but enables us to place them on a higher 
footing in the scale of enlightenment than that which has 
usually been accorded to them. We owe far more in the way 
of design to " savage races," as we are ignorant enough to 
call them, than most people imagine, and it is not too much 
to say that the very rudiments of most of the best geometrical 
and other designs of our own far-advanced day may be found 
in their severe simplicity on the pottery and other remains of our 
British forefathers, who lived and moved and had their being three 
thousand years before we, who pride ourselves on our originality 
and high attainments in Art, were born. The subject is wide, 
and intricate in its ramifications, but presents to the cultured mind 
fields and themes for research and thought that are eminently 
interesting and useful. 

Llewellynn Jewitt. 



STUDIO-LIFE IN NEW YORK. 



" Je trouve que c'est une folie de vouloir etudier le monde en simple spectateur. . . . Dans l'ecole du monde 
comme dans celle de 1' amour, il faut commencer par pratiquer ce qu'on veut apprendre."— J. J. Rousseau. 

u ' Come,' the smiling sage replied, 
1 Come, my lad, and drink some beer.' v — Samuel Johnson. 






OW many of those who profess, not to say feel, 
enthusiastic admiration for the pictures hung on 
the walls of their friends' houses or in the vari- 
ous Fine Art exhibitions which from time to time 
they visit — nay, how many of those who actually 
purchase and possess pictures, know anything of 
the places where they are fashioned and whence 
they issue, of the manner of men who paint them, or of the Art 
atmosphere of which they are, so to speak, the visible crystallisa- 
tion ? 

It might grate on democratic ears if the writer were to say that 
there existed here, in New York, a kingdom within a kingdom, 
although not a few artists would insist that they live under a 
veritable oligarchy ; therefore, since we are not concerned to cavil 
over the use of words, it may be said that there exists a republic 
within a republic which has its extreme right and extreme left, with 
all the intermediate grades of personal habit, mental bent, and 
aesthetic opinion, between these two limits. This is the republic 
composed of the artist fraternity, and it presents many phases 
prolific in interest to those who love to wander from the high-road 
and seek in the lanes and byways of Bohemian or quasz-Bdht- 
mian life for scenes and suggestions which " respectability with 
its thousand gigs " cannot furnish. 

Those who know the way to them, and the ways of them, find 
the studios "roadside dells of rest," especially if one be of a tem- 
perament at all artistic, or follow a calling in any way analogous 
to that of the painter. One gets tired of the dusty tramp and 
dreary round, of the monotony of his social surroundings and daily 
prosaic life, with its formal gatherings and stereotyped appoint- 
ments, or, it may be, one hardly realises the sameness of scene 
and stagnation of temperature which surround him, until he climbs 
the stairs of some colony of artists and enjoys a quiet smoke with 
new relish in a rarefied aesthetic atmosphere, and in the presence 
of " such stuff as dreams are made of." 

To the visitor this place is a revelation, or at least a refreshing 
change of air, but to the dweller therein it, too, is often tainted 
with the odours and disturbed by the noises of the workaday 
world. Prosaic needs and petty cares and galling troubles intrude 
here as elsewhere, and there is none to drive out the money- 
changers even from the high places of Art. Studios — places where 
men are supposed to evolve the highest that is in them, where 
emotions take form, impressions fructify, and dreams become in- 
carnate, are they to be visited by the same mundane ills and pests 
that invade the domiciles of dwellers on the plain ? Even so, and 
perhaps by reason of the very prominence and altitude which the 
artistic temperament involves, " the slings and arrows of outrageous 
Fortune" have a better target, and are all the more keenly felt. 



Be that as it may, the studio of an artist, as a general thing, is 
rather the index (though by no means a certain one) to his intel- 
lectual leanings and particular tastes, than to the state of his 
finances. There is the man who holds severely decorative princi- 
ples, and has everything arranged in his room — draperies, pictures, 
pottery, bric-a-brac — with a definite view to its relative effect. A 
second, on the other hand, is a believer in accidental harmonies 
and contrasts, and, while he pays some attention to the tones of 
colour and composition of line that he introduces into his room, 
disposes of his treasures more by instinct and at hap-hazard. One 
man, again, must have beautiful things around him, since he is 
largely dependent on external impression ; while another, being in- 
tensely subjective, does not acquire or need the immediate presence 
of picturesque or decorative accessories. Quite a large number 
of painters accumulate bric-a-brac, hangings, and other objects in 
their studios, not because they love or need them, but because it 
is the correct thing to do, and they must be " artistic " or nothing, 
but they belong to a lower level, and paint pictures which may be 
popular and pleasing, but which convey little meaning, and have 
in them an infinitesimal infusion of the vital Art element. On this 
question, doubtless, taste and opinion will vary, and it is not to be 
inferred that because an artist's studio is barren, save in the mat- 
ter of essential furniture, pictures, and frames, he is therefore not 
a good artist, or, on the other hand, that one whose atelier is well 
appointed and fruitful in the components of a curiosity-shop, is 
necessarily destined to rise and live in his work. It is impossible 
to draw a hard and fast line anywhere. He who delights in artis- 
tic appointments may be compelled from impecuniosity or family 
cares to go without them, although with proverbial extravagance 
an artist will often stint his stomach in order to feed his eye, and 
revel in the possession of a piece of tapestry, an article of furniture, 
or a beautiful vase, which has cost him no little prospective pinch- 
ing in the matter of dinner. " I have just bought a Turkish rug," 
an artist friend once said to the writer. " I got it cheap, and 
it's wonderful in colour, but I haven't sold a picture for three 
months, and for some time to come I shall have to try and solve 
the problem that no political economist has ever satisfactorily 
solved — how to dine on five cents." 

If the reader has not any but the vaguest conception of a cha- 
racteristic studio-interior, the writer cannot do better than lead the 
way to a few of which he knows, and the illustrations which ac- 
company will serve to illuminate the minds of " those who sit in 
darkness," and to cooperate with his, at best, inadequate explana- 
tion. 

The movements of the Art world, during the past two or three 
years, have brought into prominent notice that section of artists 
popularly and often loosely described as "the impressionists." 



